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How the home handyman can 


BUILD A GARAGE 


HE garage described in this series 

of articles is 14ft. long by 7ft. 9ins. 
wide. This is a popular size, being 
large enough to accommodate many of 
the 8 hp. and 10 h.p. cars and even 
some 12 h.p. cars, The plan for making 
has been simplified, eliminating all 
unnecessary work without sacrificing 
strength and durability. Most of the 
framework is made of 2in. by 2in, 


scantling and details are given in the 
cutting list of the lengths required for 
each section. If the instructions are 
followed carefully, a good professional 
looking job will be the result. 


Making the Front Section 


Fig. 1 shows the positions of the 
pieces which form the front section. 
First cut the four (A) pieces, these are 
5ft. 10ins. long, and then cut the two 


(B) pieces, 7ft. 9ins. long. Cut the eight 

din. pieces (E) from the bits left over, 
It is important that the ends are cut 
perfectly square, otherwise the frame 
will be out of shape when assembled. 
This point applies right through these 
instructions, 

In the cutting list the two pieces (D) 
are given as 5ft.; this is to give sufficient 
material for cutting the angles correctly. 
Mark out and cut as shown in Fig. 2. 

The same lengths are 
used for the rear sec- 
tion and the interme- 

Ww diate roof supports, ten 
7 pieces in all, the centre 
== / — pair being made of Sins, 

by 2ins. It is advisable 
to cut all these pieces 
at this stage, making 
the length and angles 
exactly the same. This 
will ensure a good 
straight roof. The 
piece (C) for the front 
section is shown as 3ft. 
in the cutting list. 
Mark out and cut as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

To assemble the front 
section, take up the two 
pieces (B) and drill the 
ends to take the nails. 
This simple precaution 
should be carried out 
whenever nails are 
driven across the grain 
at the end of a length. 
Split ends must be avoid- 
ed at all costs. Nail in 
position the four pieces 
(A), using two 4in, nails 
at each end. The pieces 
(E) should be placed in 
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Fig. |—Framework of front section 


Illustration of 
various stages 
of the work 
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Fig. 2—Angle piece front section cutting 
two pieces 
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Fig. 9—Parts forming the rear frame 


Fig. 4—Fitting centre upright 
to exact length 


Fig. 5—Second stage with 3iin. spaci 
pieces being nailed in 
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position while the inner (A) pieces are 
fixed. 

Nail the eight 34in. pieces in position. 
Drill the two pieces (D) to take 3in. 
nails, two at each end, and fit in position 
on the frame. Finally fit the centre 
piece (C). This should first be held in 
position and marked out as shown in 
Fig. 4. The front frame is now complete 
ready for the asbestos, the fitting of 
which is described later. 


Making the Side Sections 


The two side sections are identical. 
The position of the pieces are shown in 
Fig. 7. Half joints are used where the 
scantlings cross inside the frame. These 
are simple to make and need no ex- 
planation. Measure each piece very 
carefully, and cut to length. The five 
pieces (D) two off, (B), (E) and (F), should 
be marked out for the half joints, using 
a marking gauge and square. Finally cut 
the two 14ft. lengths to size and drill 
each end for the nails. 

Prepare both side sections for as- 
sembling, then continue as _ follows. 
First nail the two 5ft. 8ins. (C) to the 
two 14ft. pieces to form a rectangular 
frame. Check this for being square 
against a sheet of asbestos. Now as- 
semble the two pieces (D) and the piece 
(F) to the piece (E) and secure each half 
joint with one 2in. nail, see Fig. 8. 
Place the 13ft. 8in. piece (B) in position 
and secure in a similar manner. Take up 
this sub-assembly and place it in the 
rectangular frame. 

Before nailing in position, ensure that 
the ends of (B) come in the centre of the 
two uprights (C), and that the other 
pieces are parallel, also that the top of 
the two (D) pieces are touching the ends 
of (E). Nail the sub-assembly in position, 
using two 4in. nails at each end. Finally 
add a second 23in. nail to the half joints, 
firmly clenching these over. The side 
sections are then ready for the asbestos. 


Making the Rear Section 


The position of the pieces forming the 
rear section are shown in Fig. 9. The 
two (D) pieces are identical to those on 
the front section and if the previous 
instructions have been followed they 
will be ready cut. The (C) piece is also 
the same and should be marked out and 
cut as shown in Fig. 4. Ensure that the 
other pieces are right for length and that 
the ends are square. The rear section is 
then ready for assembling. 

Drill both ends of the two (B) pieces 
to take the nails, then nail them to the 
two (A) pieces to form a rectangular 
frame. Check this for being square, then 
mark the positions for the two (A) 
pieces on the top and bottom rails (B) to 
form the space for the rear door. Mark 
a line across the exact centre of the four 
uprights (A), and nail an (E) piece to 
each of the two inner (A) pieces, see 
Fig. 10. 

Nail these into the rectangular frame 
as shown in Fig. 11, making sure that the 
door space is correct and parallel. “Fit 
the two angle pieces (D) and the (C) 
piece in the same way as was done with 
the front section. The rear section is 
then ready for the asbestos. 


The roof is divided into four sections, 
each section being made of 2ins. by 13ins. 


scantling, as shown in Fig. 12. Half 
joints are used throughout these 
sections. Three 2in. nails are used at 
each corner and joint, these being 


clenched over. When the roof sections 
are completed, the entire framework is 
ready for covering. 

The most popular sizes in asbestos are 


to drive nails straight through the 
asbestos without first drilling, but this 
should not be done as there is always the 
danger of cracking the sheeting. 

It is best to cover the side sections 
first, these being the most straight- 
forward job. Lay a side frame on the 
floor and place in position two 6ft. by 
Aft. sheets, one at each end of the frame. 
Position them to extend just half way 


TIMBER IN GROUPS 


Size Length No. of 
lengths 
One side section (two groups required) H 
Scantlings .. a SEs fr} i Zins. by 2ins. 14ft. 3 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. 6ft. 6 
Front section _ UT eet ; ‘ 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. &ft. 2 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. 6ft. 4 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. 5ft. 2 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. 3ft. 1 
Rear section eae ‘7 ; 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. Sft. 2 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. 6ft. 4 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. Sft. Zz 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by 2ins. Soft. 3 
One roof section (four vroups required) 
Scantlings .. me gr i a3 te 2ins. by 1hins. 7ft. 2 
Scantlings .. Zins. by Ihins. ft. 3 
Roof supports ER SEy phe 
saltiness es 2ins. by 2ins. 7ft. 3 
Scantlings .. 2ins. by Zins. 5ft. 4 
Scantlings .. 3ins. by 2ins. 5ft. 2 
One window rame (four ; rou) 5 required) 
Planed : ‘i os 4 ' 2 e ip os ae 2ins. by 1hins. 3ft. 2 
Planed : : 2ins. by lhins.  2ft. 6Gins. 2 
i on eee — a — —— ——— = 
One front door (two groups required) 
pares es : a rd ve a ae 4dins. by lin. 6ft. § 
Matching Sins. by gin. 6ft. 8 
Matching in re oA bs Sins. by iin. 6ft. 1 
(One 6ft. length for the overlap) 
Rear door ; i. ; 
Planed 4ins. by lin. 2ft. 3 
Matching 5ins. by fin. 6ft. 5 
Weather boards and strips 5 4 c ‘ 
Planed aa ie ma Sins. by jin. 5ft. Gins. 6 
Planed Sins. by jin. oft. 2 
Planed 4ins. by jin. 13ft. Gins 2 
Planed 2ins. by jin. Sft. 2 
Planed 2ins. by fin. 6ft. 24 
Planed 2ins. by tin. 3ft. 2 
Planed ae Ha 2ins. by gin. G6ins. 2 
« Ornaments, planed 4ins. by lin. Ift. Gins. 2 
ASBESTOS 


(All fin. thick) 


9 sheets at 6ft. by 4ft. 


8 sheets at 6ft. by 3ft. 


SUNDRIES 


6, 15in. ‘T’ hinges. 

4 sheets of glass, cut to fit frames 
(approximately 2ft.  7ins. by 
ift. 1lins. 

16 metal clips for roof. 

28ft. of 3in. guttering. 

10 gutter support brackets. 

4lb. of paint. For doors, window 
frames, and weather boards. 

Window fittings. 

3 door bolts, one padlock and hasp. 


6ft. by 4ft. and 6ft. by 3ft. With this in 
mind, the framework has been designed 
to meet these sizes. The necessity for 
cutting some of the sheets is unavoid- 
able, but this need not offer any great 
difficulty if the instructions are carefully 
followed. The best tool for cutting the 
asbestos, is an old rip saw. 

Although the expert can cut asbestos 
by nicking it with a file, this method is 
not to be recommended when the stock 
of asbestos is limited. Also it is possible 
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2lbs. to 3lbs. of 4in. round nails. 
For 2in. by 2in. scantling. 

1lb. of 3in. oval nails. For roof 
supports. 

11b. of 1}in. oval nails. 
on matchings. 

2lbs. of galvanised nails (1}ins.). 
For nailing on asbestos. 

36, 3in. screws. For 4in. by lin. 
roof boards, and supports. 

36, 1hin. screws. For fixing ledges. 


For nailing 


across the two (D) pieces. Next, place 
in position a 6ft. by 3ft. piece with its 
upper edge extending half way across 
the middle rail. 

With the three pieces in correct 
position, mark off and drill for the nails. 
Round the outside of the frame, the holes 
should be drilled tin. from the edge of 
the asbestos, but where the sheets 
meet, and under the windows, the 
holes should be drilled din. from the 
edge. (To be continued.) 


A scientific principle of aero-dynamics in this 


NOVEL WINDMILL 


yk 


INDMILLS are always a source 
W:-«: great attraction, and so long 

as there is any wind left to 
drive them there will be many new 
designs appearing. Ever since windmills 
were first. introduced into this country 
some 800 years ago, there have been an 
almost endless number of different types 
made. 

The most popular kinds that we are so 
familiar with in the countryside have 
four large arms and were mostly used 
for grinding corn. In many other 
countries such as Holland and Scandi- 
navia windmills of this kind are used to 
pump water for draining the land. 


Arm Results 


Experiments Were carried out with 
mills having five and six arms, but were 
not very satisfactory and there was no 
gain in power as there must be a certain 
amount of space left between the arms 
for the wind to get away freely after 
doing its job. Indeed, one of the most 
satisfactory types in use today is simply 
a single aeroplane type propeller. 


PBALLL APL ID IOI OOOOoo0ocovnva—_eaesseea ~ 


MODEL ENGINEER 
EXHIBITION 


Readers in and around London 
should make a point of visiting the 
always-popular Model Engineer 
Exhibition to be held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster from 
Aug. 9th to 19th. The very latest 
in model making practice will be on 
view, many of the stands demon- 
strating model making in a very 
wide range of subjects. 


PAPA PLP FLIP IS LIFT DIDDY DOIN 


Besides being used for grinding corn 
and pumping water, windmills are very 
useful as a cheap motive power for quite 
a variety of purposes. One of the best 
uses is, undoubtedly, for driving a 
dynamo for the production of electricity 
for the workshop or home. 

It is possible to make a very effective 
bird scarer worked from a small wind- 
mill and this should be a boon to the 
keen gardener. 

The rather novel design of windmill 
described on this page, if built carefully 
is capable of doing some very useful 
work. The sizes given are for a small 
model, but these can be made much 
larger if needed to do the work of 
pumping water or generating electricity. 
A close-up of the head is seen in Fig. 1. 


For an Open Space 


There is nothing difficult about 
building this windmill and provided you 
have a nice open space in which to erect 
it, some very good results should be 
obtained. 

The principal upon which it works 
can be seen by referring to Fig. 2. The 
windmill rotates on the axis (A), while 
(B) and (C) are two 
half cylinders. When 
the wind (shown by 
the arrow) blows 
into the cylinder (B) 
it causes the mech- 
anism to rotate on 
the axis (A). 

At the same time 
some of the wind is 
reflected off (B) and 
thrown against (C) 
which thus helps to 
increase the speed of 
rotation. The cylin- 
der (C) acts as a 
streamlined surface 
until the windmill 
makes a half turn, 
when this is then ina 
position to receive 
the force of the wind and carry on the 
good work. 


Fig. I—The tin 
head 


From a Cocoa Tin 


The model described here is made 
from a one pound cocoa tin which is 
32ins. diameter and 6ins. high. This 
size need not be adhered to—any other 
size within reason can be used. It is 
suggested that the windmill should not 
be made any smaller, however, as even 
the size given is only for a model. If the 
windmill is required to do a useful job of 
work it must be made considerably 
larger. 

Cut off the bottom of the tin and also 
cut down either side of the seam—a pair 
of metal shears or an old pair of scissors 
will do this. The rough edges should be 
filed smooth and during this operation 
be careful not to alter the curves of the 
two half circles. By saving the 
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lid this can be used as a template. _ 

Two circular pieces of tin are used to | 
keep the half circles in position. 
Reference to Fig. 2 will show that these 
plates are 54ins. diameter and they can 
be made from old tins flattened out. By 
means of the lid template carefully mark 
out the positions for the half circle 
vanes. 


Ball Bearing 


Before proceeding further with the 
fixing of the vanes, the bottom plate 
must be fitted to some sort of mechanism 
to enable it to revolve freely. There are 
many ways in which this may be done 
but probably the easiest as well as 
being the best, is a ball bearing hub 
from an old cycle. Drill a hole in the 
centre of the plate large enough to 
take the nut and screw end of the hub 
and also 3 or 4 small holes corresponding 
with the spoke holes. Small nuts and 
bolts will then securely fix the plate to 
the hub, but make quite sure that the 
nuts are tight. A hub is shown in Fig. 3. 

We are now ready to fix the wind 
vanes on to the end plates. Place the 
half circles carefully on the lines already 
marked on the end plates and run 
plenty of solder in to make a wind tight 
join. 


eh 
WIND 
Fig. 2—Principle of Fig. 3—Ball 
rotation bearing hub 


There is no need to mention the fact 
that a windmill should be erected as 
high as it is possible to get it in order to 
catch the ful! force of the wind. It must 
be left to your discretion to fix your mill 
in the best position. On the bottom 
end of the cycle hub is a good thread 
which can be screwed into a length of 
gas pipe or fastened on to a piece of 
angle iron. 

if the windmill is going up fairly high 
be sure to have sufficient guy wires, 
especially if you have made a larger 
model. Before the final erecting, it 
would be advisable to give all metal- 
work a coat or two of protective paint. 

It would be a good idea to make a 
small size model first to find out exactly 
how it works, and then if you decide to 
build one to supply electricity or to 
pump water, you can design a much 
larger mechanism. (167) 


For the armchair smoker you should make this 


ASH TRAY HOLDER 


HE stand ash tray holder illus- 
trated is the sort of simple piece of 
woodwork which the average 
handyman at home can undertake for 
his own comfort, or as a gift to a man 
who is a smoker. The actual article need 
not be followed exactly for style, but it 
certainly offers a suggestion for other 
readers who may have any particular 
bits and pieces to choose from and to 
build into their own particular style. 

The main thing is that the height 
should be convenient to anyone sitting 
in a low easy chair, and the length of the 
main pillar, therefore, really rules the 
overall height. The one shown here was 
cut from an odd tapering table leg, 
whilst the circular curved base and the 
inverted holder at the top were two odd 
parts of bedside table lamps which had 
found their way into the junk box. 


The Column 


The column between them could, of 
course, be of other shape than the 
tapered square shown. You may have 
one of the Jacobean candlesticks 
sufficiently long to provide the column 
you want, or you may have a piece of 
curved chair leg or similar article which 
may serve the purpose. 

If possible, all the material should be 
the same character, and oak will be 
preferablé as being more solid-looking 
and dignified in use. On the other hand, 
there is no need to throw up the job 
because the timber is not all alike, 


because you can stain it very dark, or 
even paint it a bright colourful hue. 

The other point you have to note 
before commencing is of the ash tray to 
This 


be used in conjunction with it. 


Fig. I—Pillar top Fig. 2—The base recess with weight 
and bottom dowel 
joint 


should not stand loosely on the top 
platform, but should be made to fit into 
it to prevent sliding off and yet to be 
removable when the ashes have to be 
emptied. The actual base should be 
large enough to form a wide surface and 
even so, it is as well to introduce a 
weight of some kind to maintain an 
upright position when in use. 


Alternative Shapes 


If we give some details of the actual 
one shown, the measurements will serve 
as a useful guide, although as previously 
mentioned, they need not be followed 
exactly. You may prefer to have an 
all-circular base, for instance, or the part 
you have in mind and available may even 
be octagonal or hexagonal. There is no 


objection to this, but, of course, the 
upper base should be roughly in pro- 
portion and in keeping with the lower 
one. 

Now for the general details. The 
tapered centre column is 16ins. high 
with the overall height 20ins. Check 
this up for your own requirements to 
see it is useful for your own chair. The 
lower base is a plain piece of #in. oak 
é6lins. square, and the turned base on the 
top of it is a 5in. diameter circle of wood 
which formerly provided a table lamp 
base. 


A Wheel Base 


If you are unable to obtain this, then 
possibly a turned wooden wheel such as 
used on toys could be brought into use. 
The central hole will serve to take a 
stop spindle cut on the end of the 
central pillar. 

The tapered pillar shown is tin. square 
at its bottom end, and the projecting 
spindle piece top and bottom should be 
Zin. long to provide strength. If your 
circular base is not as thick as this, then 
the spindle portion should. be less, but it 
should certainly pass through that part. 
This spindle portion should be left 
fairly large in diameter, as seen at Fig. 1, 
with the square bottom of the pillar 
providing the shoulder. Get a tight fit 
and ensure that the pillar stands upright. 

The base in itself is not sufficiently 
heavy, so that a weight of some kind 
must be introduced. In the one shown, 
a flat slot was cut large enough to 


Fig. 3—Cut-away view of 
top 


accommodate some odd slabs of lead, 
one of which is shown in place in Fig. 2. 
These odd pieces of lead can be obtained 
from a builder’s yard or ironmonger 
for a few pence, and should be made to 
fit quite tightly into the aperture, or can 
be screwed down. It must, of course, be 
flush with the top of the wood so that 
when the circular base is fitted on, the 
two parts get snugly together. 

Stain each piece separately, then glue 
on the circular one after marking its 
position in pencil. To prevent any 
likelihood of warping, a couple of 
screws can be added on the inside with 
their heads countersunk so as not to 
scrape any surface. The column can now 
be glued in, being made rigid, firm and 
upright. 
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Having obtained the particular ash 
tray to be used, you will then have to 
work out the method of holding it in 
place. A shaped circular top should, in 
any case, be added to the top of the 
column, and here again, the wooden toy 
wheel or the vase of an electric bedside 
lamp can be used. If a base is incorpo- 
rated, it should be inverted to have the 
larger surface uppermost. Then a circu- 
lar rim of thinner wood can be added 
to provide a recess for the actual tray. 


Metal Ash Tray 


If it is one of the normal ones with 
indentations for cigarettes, the rim will 
have to be cut or grooved to allow this 
sinking. It will also help to hold the end 
in place. The rim holding the tray in 
place need only be tin. or Zin. in thick- 
ness, but should project beyond the 
under circle of wood also by tin. or gin. 

The centre of this top tray rest should, 
of course, accommodate also the rounded 
spindle of the top of the pillar in the 
same way as shown in Fig. 1 for the 
bottom. If there is not a hole already 
bored in the main part, then you may 
either take one out with a brace and bit, 
or leave it as a square opening for a 
normal mortised and tenon joint. 

Take some care in measuring out this 
tdp portion, and that its rims ensure the 
ash tray lying snugly into its bed. 
Finally glue the parts together rigidly 
and clean them thoroughly with glass- 
paper. 

The completed stand is afterwards 
stained according to taste, or if a variety 
of wood has been used, it can be coloured 
with enamel after a first priming coat has 
been added. 


History, Geography, Humour can be found in 


COLLECTING INN NAMES 


HE great increase in road travel 
during the past few years has 
given us another ‘collecting’ 


hobby—names of ‘inns and _ taverns. 


Enthusiasts do not merely collect the 
names, but delve into the meaning and 
origin of the various signs they en- 
counter. 

At first sight, the names and designs of 
many pictorial signs seem ridiculous to a 
degree, but a little investigation very 


At the sign of ‘The Five Alls’ 


often brings to light some extremely 
interesting explanations. 

The inn sign is a relic of the days when 
the majority of people were unable to 
read and the trader had to resort to 
various signs and symbols to call at- 
tention to the nature of his business. 
The gaudily painted striped pole for 
example, still to be seen outside barbers’ 
establishments, originally informed the 
illiterate that the proprietor was a 
surgeon as well as a barber—the stripes 
on the pole representing a bandaged 
limb. 

The origin of many signs, of course, is 
readily understood. The Lord Nelson, 
Palmerston, Duke of Wellington, for 
instance, were obviously inspired by 
events and personalities of the day. The 


various types of ‘Arms’ are also easy to - 


trace, and refer to the armorial bearings 
of the local ground landlords. The two 
interesting pictures are loaned by 
Bristol Brewery Georges’ and Co. 


Unknown Origins 


A great many signs, however, have 
meanings far from obvious. Why Goat 
and Compasses? This is a fairly common 
sign and one with several variations such 
as Three Compasses, Goat’s Head, and so 
on. They refer to the arms of the 
Ancient Company of Carpenters and the 
Company of Cordwainers (shoe-makers). 
It is thought that landlords of early 
times hoped they would flatter workers 
in these trades and so encourage their 
custom by featuring the Arms! 

The Arms of many other City Com- 


panies have been ‘adopted’ in similar 
fashion. Adam and Eve illustrates the 
Arms of the Fruiterers’ Company, 
Elephant and Castle the crest of the 
Cutlers’ Company. The various versions 
of The Ram were most probably in- 
spired by the Arms of the Clothworkers’ 
and Drapers’ Companies, whilst the 
Three Tuns portray the Arms of the 
Ancient Company of Vintners. 

The Green Man is a sign common in 
parts of the country, but many inn- 
keepers in the past have caused 
the sign to be erroneously 
painted. Actually, the symbol 
of a Green Man is of great 
antiquity and found among the 
armorials of old families. With 
the passing of centuries many 
liberties have been taken with 
the genuine symbol and thus 
the Green Man may depict 
Robin Hood or old-time game- 
keepers! 


Commemorating Disputes 


Near Tetbury, in Gloucester, 
you may chance upon an inn 
with a strange name indeed— 
Trouble House. It refers to 
the fact that the inn was the 
scene of angry disputes by 
local landworkers over the 
introduction of agricultural machinery 
and many heated debates took place 
within its walls. 

That the sign of The Bell is so numerous 
is due to the fact that a bell was the 
coveted trophy presented at York races 
in the early seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, some inns of this name 
existed long before this, for Chaucer 
(14th century) makes mention of a Bell 
Inn at Southwark. Some inn sign 
experts express the view that the title 
was devised as a subtle invitation to 
win the patronage of early bellringers! 

The Flower Pot is fairly common in 
some parts and is believed to have been 
derived from the lily vase shown beside 
the Angel Gabriel in medieval pictures 
of the Salutation of the Blessed Virgin. 

The Hole in the Wall is a sign which 
puzzles many people. The general 
belief is that it refers to the hole in the 
wall of old-time debtors’ prisons, 
through which. friends of an imprisoned 
person could pass into the cell food and 
other comforts. 

Almost every country has its quota of 


Be sure to read our 
Advertisement pages 


They are always very 
full of interest 
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White Harts. 
This symbol 
is of classic 
origin and has 
been popular 
as far back as 
the days of 
Alexander 
the Great, 
who died in 
the year 323 
BiG. ihe 
White Hart 
at Southwark 
was said by 
Shakespeare 
to be the 
headquarters 
of the notori- 
ous Jack Cade 
(A.D. 1450). 

The numer- 
ous Lions, 
Bulls, Feathers, 
Griffins, etc., 
mostly have 
their origins in heraldry, and many are 
combinations and adaptations. The 
Crooked Billet is often a puzzling sign. 
The word ‘billet’ means a log of wood. 
This symbol was used by the proprietors 
of early alehouses for they hung a log of 
wood over their doors to indicate the 
nature of their business. 

Cross Keys is a very well-known sign 
and represents the emblem of St. Peter. 
Keys are incorporated in many ecclesi- 
astical arms including those of the sees 
of Ripon, Gloucester and Exeter, so it is 
easy to understand the wide use of this 
symbol. The Case is Altered (of which 
there seems to be only three examples) 
is a real poser. At least one of the three 
examples shows a rider on horseback 
and the sign refers to a mounted 
messenger who brought to London 
news of a favourable change in our 
fortunes during the Battle of Waterloo. 


A striking topical sign 


Modern Examples 


By way. of contrast to these signs of 
ancient origin we occasionally find some 
modern examples. For instance, there is 
at least one Gasometer (in Northampton- 
shire), a Come Inn, a Welcome Inn and a 
Listening Inn. There is one at Hastings 
which commemorates the hectic days of 
the G.l. \ 

Ancient inns and their curious signs 
make a very interesting study for it 
brings to light events in history, old 
customs, and old trades. Unfortunately, 


_many of our oldest inn sign boards, 


often works of art, have passed into the 
hands of private collectors, particularly 
Americans. 

On the other hand, the brewing 
companies of today are showing great 
interest in the topic and many ancient 
signs have been most carefully copied or 
restored by first-class artists. (180) 


If you want a sensible piece of carpentry build 


A SHOE STAND 


O keep spare shoes tidy a rack is 
very necessary. A. substantial 
design of rack is illustrated, 
capable of accommodating 2 pairs of 
men’s shoes, and 3 pairs of ladies’. 
Where additional accommodation is 
needed, the length of the rack can be 
increased proportionately for the 
purpose. 

Wood 3in. thick is suggested for 
making, and if shelving board can be 
obtained, which is usually of that 
thickness, and up to 11ins. wide, the 
ends of the rack can be cut in one piece 
and no gluing together becomes 
necessary. Thicker wood can be used, 
but the result tends to look rather too 
heavy and clumsy. 

The two ends of the rack can be set 
out from the drawing in Fig. 1. The 
mortises for the rails which support the 
shoes, are din. wide, except the bottom 
right-hand one, which is 1in. These can 


<—— // 
Fig. I—Side view with dimensions 


be chiselled out in the 
usual way, but some 
saving of time is effected 
if the majority of the 
wood is removed witha 
din. centre bit, leaving 
only the corners for the 
chisel to cut. Leave 
clean cut edges to the 
mortises for a general 
neat effect. At the 
bottom, cut away ain. 
wide strip for most of 
the width, to lighten 
the appearance. 

A front view of the 
rack is shown at Fig. 2, 
the shoe rails being 
broken across to show 
their separate position 
in the rack. Cut these 
rails from the jin. 
board, three of them 
being 1in. across, and 
the bottom front one, 
2ins. across. Cut them 
1ft. 74ins. long, and cut away the ends 
for a distance of ?in., as shown at (A) in 
Fig. 3, to leave in. tenons to fit the 
mortises except the broader bottom rail, 
which is trimmed to leave 1in. tenons. 


Floor Rails 


Two additional floor rails are required, 
14ins. wide and the full interior length of 
rack, ie. 1ft. 6ins. These are to be 
nailed across at the bottom, one at the 
front and the other at the back. Their 
position is shown shaded in Fig. 1. 

The top of the rack is cut to overhang 
sides and front by 3in., and is grooved 
tin. deep underneath to receive the 
ends, as at (C). Owing to the frontal 
overlap, obviously these grooves must 
be stopped din. from the front edge. 
The making of a stopped groove is 
sometimes considered by the amateur as 
a touchy job. Actually, if performed in 
the right way, it is quite easy. 

Mark the -grooves out, then with a 


Fig. 2—Front view, with broken detail of rails 
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mallet and chisel, cut away a recess 
about 1in. long and as deep as the 
proposed groove, at the stopped end. 
The tip of the saw can then enter this 
recess and the cutting of the groove 
proceed in the usual manner, with, 
perhaps, just a trifle more care. 


Assembly 


To fit the parts together, glue the rails 
to the ends, glue and nail the floor rails 
across and then fit the top on. The 
edges of the top should be slightly 
rounded off where they overhang the 
rack. A bottom of plywood or sub- 


stitute board is glued across the floor 


H TIMBER LIST 

i Sides (2)—in. by 1lins. by Ift. 6 ins. 

: Top—tin. by 10sins. by 1ft. 8tins. : 
i Shoe rails (3)—}in. by lin. by 1ft. 7hins. : 
: Shoe rails (1)—in. by Zins. by Ift. 7tins. | 
: Floor rails (2)—%in. by Itins. by 1ft.6ins. : 
: Plywoodor substitute—1 lins. by Ift.6ins. : 


rails, as at (B). A few small thin nails 
should be added here. 

Finally, in the corner angles at the 
back of the rack, glue and screw stiffen- 
ing blocks, as seen in the front view, 
Fig. 2, to brace up the structure. 

The projecting ends of the rail tenons 
should be bevelled off, and then from 
looking rather unsightly, they will 
present a pleasing finish to the flat sides. 
The woodwork should be nicely cleaned 
over with glasspaper. 

Finish 

So far as a finish is concerned, if the 
rack is intended for bedroom use, it 
could be stained oak colour and 
varnished, or enamelled in any pleasing 
colour. For kitchen or scullery it could 
well be left plain, or be just varnished. 

As shoes are usually cleaned and 
brushed in either kitchen or scullery, a 
useful addition to the rack can be 
added, if thought worth while. This is a 
box arrangement, as sketched in Fig. 4, 
for the accommodation of brushes and 
polish. If it is determined to add this, 
one of the ends of the rack is made*4ins. _ 
higher than the other, and the top is 
grooved into this end, as seen in the 
sketch. 

At a distance of about 8ins. from this 
extended end piece, which, of course, 
forms one end of the box, a second end 
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Fig. 3—Joints Fig. 4—The brush box 
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An excellent gift for a man is this novelty 


PARROT TIE RACK 


HE tie rack indicated in Fig. 1, of 

the accompanying illustrations, is 

just the thing to make for a present, 

or you may feel inclined to make one for 

your own private use. The novelty of the 

rack may be said to rest with the parrot, 
and details are given in Fig. 2. 

Commence on the parrot by selecting 
a piece of sound wood, size 94ins. long 
by 5dins. wide and Zin. thick. Divide the 
wood into 4in. squares and then copy 
the outline of the parrot. Drill two holes 
Rin. diameter to allow for the dowel rods 
to pass through, one hole being in the 
beak 1-%:ins. from the top and in. from 
the side, and the other through the foot 
248ins. from the centre of the top hole, 
and 2#ins. from the side, Fig. 2. 

These holes should be accurately 
made in order to avoid trouble in fitting 
later on. Carefully cut the tenon fin. 
long and 4in. wide on the back of the 
Parrot, as shown, then neatly cut the 
figure to shape. 

In order to do the colouring of the 
parrot‘with ease, it is best done before it 
is fitted together. A nice effect is 
obtained by marking the lines shown in 
Fig. 2, with black enamel, then filling in 
the spaces with coloured enamel, as 


ne - 


indicated. Each side of the 
parrot is coloured, and the 
edges are coloured to cor- 
respond with the colour on 
the sides. 

Two end supports are re- 
quired for the rack and de- 
tails are given in Fig. 3. Cut 
the wood 54ins. by 5tins. 
and gin, thick and divide 
into din. squares. On a 
centre line 1;%;ins. from the 
top and jin. from the side, 
scribe a circle 2in. diameter 
for the dowel rod. | With 
the same centre, scribe a 
circle ?in. radius as in Fig. 3. 
Carefully measure 24%ins. 
from the centre and a dis- 
tance 22ins. from the side, 
which will give the centre 
for the lower dowel rod. 

On this centre scribe a circle Zin. 
diameter and also the arc in. radius, as 
indicated. Now draw the remaining 
outline of the brackets from details 
given, and cut the tenon fin. long by 
4in. deep in the position given. Care- 
fully drill the holes for the rods, then 
neatly cut out the shape of the brackets. 

The base for the rack is indicated in 


wre} 


BE 


Fig. 2—Outline of figure with suggested colours 
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piece is nailed across, and the open 
sides covered in with pieces of slightly 
thinner wood to complete the box. 

It is necessary to remember here that 
as fin. of the short end is in the groove 
of the top, the height of this end must be 
increased accordingly. In other words, 
make the height 1ft. 6ins., then no 
miscalculation will ensue. Complete the 


Fig. 4—Shape and mortises in back rail 


Fig. I — The 
completed 
article in use 


Fig. 4, and this is made in wood }in. 
thick. First cut the wood 12ins. long and 
33ins. wide. On a centre line through 
the wood, mark off and carefully cut the 
three mortise slots tin. long and in. 
wide. The two outer slots are cut in 
positions gin. from the end as clearly 
shown. Take care when cutting the slots 
and make them a good fit on the tenons 
of the parrot and brackets. 

Mark off two points a distance of 3ins. 
from the ends and {in. from the top, and 
bottom edges, as shown, and drill holes 
at these points to take a No. 10 or No. 8 
wood screw for fixing. From a distance 
of #in. on each side of the centre, taper 
the top and bottom edges of the base 
down to 2ins. wide at the ends as 
clearly shown in Fig. 4. 


Dowel Racks 


Two pieces of gin. dowel rod are 
required 11ins. long, and the items may 
then be fixed together. ‘First see that the 
dowel rods are a loose fit in the holes 
made in the parrot. Slide the rods 
through the holes in the parrot, prepare 
the ends with glue and fix the brackets. 
Glue the tenons on the parrot and 
brackets, then fix into the base. The 
rack is neatly finished by giving the rods, 
brackets and base a coat of stain, and the 
article is ready for fixing in any desired 
position. 


box addition with a lid, which can be 
hinged or just a ‘lift off? one. A centre 
divisional piece might be added to keep 
black and brown brushes and polish 
separate. Many readers know, with 
painful recollection, what happens when 
brown shoes are accidentally polished 
with a brush previously devoted to the 
black ones. 
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Just one point to add. if the box 
addition is decided on, do not forget to 
reduce the width of the top just din. 
(the amount of the frontal overhang) for 
that part forming the base of the box. 
This will, of course, be apparent when 
making it up, but it is as well to mention 
it now in case it should be overlooked 
until gluing up starts. 


Provide your wife or friend with this practical 


LADY’S WORKSTAND 


shown in the illustration, is 

strongly constructed of wood and 
covered with a good plain fabric or 
paper. The interior of the box should be 
lined with moire or silk, fitted with 
pockets at the back for silks, etc., and 
with loops on the underside of lid for 
scissors, needles, etc. 

There is also a large drawer for reels 
of silks, thread and other smallish 
materials. The box must be strongly 
put together, as this type of box 
generally comes in for a fair amount of 
rough usage. 


Te modern-style needlework box, 


General Dimensions 


The size of the box overall is 12}ins. by 
10tins. wide and 53ins. deep. Wood 
tin. thick is used throughout and the 
lock joint used at all corners, as shown 
in Fig. 1.. If the worker should, on the 
other hand, decide to adopt the plain 
butt joint and nails, then he must 
strengthen the whole construction by 
gluing in the angles of the box and 
elsewhere, some angle fillets either 
quarter round or plain triangular angle 
fillet. 

To make a satisfactory job of the lock 
joint suggested, needs. careful measuring 
off and marking out. Take, for instance, 
the joint between the back of the box 


(B) and the two sides (A). With a 12in. 
rule laid across the boards, mark off the 
seven divisions in. wide. Then set in a& 


margin of tin. The fretsaw will do the 
rest, care being taken to keep on the 
outside of the drawn lines when 
cutting. 

The jointing up of the tongues will 
then fit stiffly together. See they go 
together accurately, then take apart and 


brush the glue at all meeting surfaces. 
In marking out the joints between the 
side rails (A) and the front rail (C), 
divide the 3ins. width into six with a 
pair of compasses or dividers. Brush all 
the joints with the glue and knock the 
frame together, testing the angles inside 
afterwards with a set square. 


The Floor 


Now cut the floor (D) 12ins. by 
10ins. and glue this to the frame, putting 
in a few fret pins to hold the piece flat 
while the glue is hardening. The upper 
floor (D1) is now added. This measures 
11hins. by 94ins., dropped in to a depth 
of 3iins. from the top of the frame, as 
seen in Fig. 1. One or two flat screws or 


Fig. |—The building of the box frame 


a few fret pins may be driven through 
into the floor for further strength. 


The Drawer 

The drawer is simple in construction, 
as Fig. 2 shows. There is a shallow 
frame made from four rails 14ins. wide, 
the two side rails (F) measuring Qins. 
long and two rails (E) 113ins. long. All 
are lock-jointed at the angles, see Fig. 2. 
A floor piece will be glued to the frame, 
and the edges round afterwards glass- 
papered and made to fit neatly into its 
opening in the box. To the front rail (E) 
of the drawer is fixed an outer front (G), 
measuring 12ins. by 2ins. by tin. 

In fixing on the front (G) see that its 
lowermost edge comes flush with the 
lower edge of the floor. The dotted line 
shows this in the large circled diagram in 
Fig. 2. 

te remains to cover the box with the 
fabric as suggested. The first operation 
will be to first cover the whole box 
outside with a good stout brown paper. 


Fig. 2—Construction and detail of drawer 
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First glue some strips all round the top 
edge of the box wide enough to lap 
down 4in. or so on the inside and the 
outside. Cover all four sides of the box 
with the paper, and when the glue has 
hardened, cut the paper neatly round the 
drawer opening with an old safety razor 
blade. 


Coverings 


The inside of the box, including the 
floor, should be covered with white 
paper or drawing cartridge paper. 
Bring up the inside paper to within 
about }in. of the top edge of the box. 
Now mark out and cut the covering 
fabric, allowing it to lap over the top 
tin. and round on to the floor of the box 
about fin. 

Coat the outer sides of the box with 
thin hot glue and gently press the fabric 
in place on to it. Take care to preserve 
the pattern of the fabric if there is one, 
during this process. Trim round the 
opening of the drawer again and see that 
the extreme edges of the material are 
well glued down in place. 

Cover the front of the drawer with the 
fabric. The inside may be either stained 
with a suitable wood stain or else lined 
with white or coloured paper. The 
material used for lining the inside of the 
box should be of some contrasting 
colour to that on the outside. It is put 
in in a similar manner to the outside 
covering. 

The wood for the lid measures 
12hins. by 104ins., and to stiffen the 
piece, an inner frame of ‘in. or fin. 
wide wood Hin. thick may be added 
flush with the edge all round. Cover the 
lid with the paper and fabric in a similar 
way to the box and then hinge the lid 
with a pair of 1in. stout brass hinges. 
Cover the inside of the lid with silk to 
match the interior of the box and then 
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Fig. 3—Skeleton of stand framework 


How the handyman can service noisy water 


TANKS AND CISTERNS 


some kind of cistern in or near one of 

the upper rooms you may have often 
been exasperated late at night by the 
time the cistern takes to growl to 
quietness after the last person has 
drawn off hot water for a late bath or 
wash. Worse still is a steady drip, drip 
through the night. Once in a while the 
noise may drive you almost to madness 
or set you thinking of ‘Bloop Bleep’. 

Perhaps you think that the best cure 
for the drip is to turn off the water at 
the main, get at the tank, withdraw the 
split pin on the ball arm, extract the 
cylinder containing the india rubber 
washer, replace the washer and repeat 
the stages of the job in reverse, ending 
by turning on the water again. 


|: you happen to live in a house with 


A Cure for Drip 


In nine times out of ten this is all that 
is required, but occasionally there are 
other difficulties. If the washer does not 
protrude enough it may not be pushed 
hard enough against the water pipe to 
stop the flow completely, even when the 
ball floats up. The cure is to put a tiny 
packing of cotton wool or yarn behind 
the washer to make it bulge a little 
more, as shown in Fig. 1. 

In times past somebody may have 
thrust something like a screwdriver 
along the cylinder socket to the point to 
which the washer presses. In this case 
the brass may have been scored, leaving 
a tiny channel for a perpetual drip, even 
after a new washer has just been fitted. 

One cure is to unscrew the pipe and 
fitting, and with a small triangular file 

ently file the water pipe opening until 
the scoring has been ground away—a 
job which will take, perhaps, 20 minutes. 
It should, however, seldom be necessary 
to take such drastic action. The necessity 
for it can be determined by putting the 
little finger up to the washer seating and 
scratching about with the fingernail to 
feel for any irregularity. 


The Cause 


Having done one or other of the jobs 
mentioned you may still be maddened to 
find a tank drip steadily and wilfully 


during the night. This may be because it 
is the cold supply tank for a hot water 
tank heated by a domestic fire which 
goes out each night. During the night 
the water of the hot tank grows smaller 
—contracts—as it cools, and this is 
equivalent: to leaving a tap on the hot 
cistern dripping slowly. 


Reducing Noise 


The obedient cold tank, therefore, 
itself starts to admit drips to the cold 
tank to keep up the level. This dis- 
tressing malady might seem incurable at 
first thought, but there are actually 
two ways of tackling the trouble. 

The first method will help deaden 
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AS NECESSARY 


loud and annoying during the night. 


For an Emergency 


The noise is caused. by the fall of water 
drops from the valve 2 or 3ins. to the 
surface of the tank. If these drips can be 
caught on something and allowed to run 
down into the water, the drip noise is 
cured. 

An emergency method—not to be 
recommended—is to tie a bit of string or 
thin cloth in such a manner that the 
drips are caught and run down. But the 
danger of such a scheme is that move- 

Ze 
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Fig. 2—A metal ‘T’ fitting 
other than drip noises. It is quite simple 
and applies to all uncovered tanks with 
ball valves. Place a flat sheet of thick 
cardboard over the top of the tank, 
cutting small slots to fit the sheet round 
any pipes which may run into the top of 
it.. The reduction of noise in an open 
cistern in an upstairs cupboard is 
astonishing. Somehow the noise of 
running water builds up or resonates 
more in the whole cupboard, but when 
the bulk of the sound is reflected inside 
the tank by the cardboard, the noise is 
much reduced. 


Noise Reduction 


A general reduction of noise may 
relieve the house of hot tank noises it 
has been enduring patiently, perhaps, 
for years. But may still leave the faint 
insidious sound of a drip to become 
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add the loops and small pockets as 
suggested. 

A simple handle should be added to 
the drawer of thick wood cut to shape 
with the fretsaw and screwed in from 
inside. The handle should be painted or 
varnished. The bottom of the box 
should have a piece of baize glued on to 
within an in. of the outer edge all 
round. 

It is optional, of course, whether the 
box. should have a stand, but if used in 
the garden or on the lawn, the addition 


Fig. 1—Packing a washer to prevent drip 


ment of the anti-drip material may foul 
the cistern arm, or on rotting away 
after a year or two, get into the pipes. 


A ‘T’ Piece 

The best method is to make out of 
copper or brass sheet a ‘T’ piece of 
metal of dimensions approximately as 
shown in Fig. 2. The top of the ‘T’ should 
be bent round on the neck of the 
fitting and can be wired in place or even 
soldered if the fitting is dismantled. 

The T upright under the fitting is bent 
to slant down into the water, as shown 
in the diagram, and catches the drips 
when they have fallen, perhaps, }in. 
This sound cannot be heard. Test the 
device to see it does not cause splashing 
when the valve is well open. This, and a 
cover should reduce the most boisterous 
tank to abashed murmurs. (193) 


would certainly be well worth the time 
and trouble of making. In Fig. 3 a 
skeleton diagram only of the stand is 
given with suggested sizes. With 
regard to the material for it, 3in. or in. 
square stuff is very suitable. é 

- There are two or three methods of 
jointing the pieces together, the rails 
may be tenoned into the legs, this 
makes a good strong job, or the rails 
could be dowelled into the legs. The 
cross rails being arranged, as shown in 
the diagram, hold the legs well together 
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and should make the stand perfectly 
rigid. 

The top of the stand is framed between 
the legs and here brass angle plates may 
be introduced to stiffen up the fastening 
and joints. Around three sides of the 
top are upright rails 1in., Fig. 3, about 
2ins. wide and of tin. stuff. These must 
project above the table top so the work 
box will slide in and be firmly held. The 
whole thing may be painted up in 
colours to suit the work box. 


Some worth-while hints if you undertake 


PAINTING MODEL LOCOS 


lettering of a loco: body presents a 

mentally insuperable difficulty to 
many really skilled model engineers, 
even though they may have produced 
many excellent examples of engine 
body-building work. Most of these 
inherent fears are generally without 
foundation, and it would be true to say 


| T is queer how the painting, lining and 


with that great statesman, the late 
President Roosevelt, that the ‘only 
thing we have to fear is—fear’. It is a 


question of taking ones’ courage ‘in both 
hands’, and making a start. But—a right 
start must be made. 


Scribed Lines 


Few model railway engineers realise 
that a good ‘professional’ paint finish 
has its genesis in the earliest processes 
of actual construction—viz. the lines 
scribed on to the metal sheet before 
even the parts are cut out. 

These lines are too often scribed so 
deeply that all question of their sub- 
sequent eradication becomes impossible, 
and they thus remain to show through as 
many coats of paint as one cares to 
lavish on the finished model. The moral 
is obvious—be as light-handed with the 
scriber as possible, only producing as 
deep a line as is absolutely needed for 
legibility. = 


Solder Joints 


Another point which is frequently 
missed is that which can give a lot of 
trouble at the painting stage—that of 
poor and inefficient soldering. By 
ensuring that all constructional joints are 
sharp and clean, and that no ‘dry’ or 
‘blobbed’ ones are allowed to remain on 
the completely-constructed bodywork, 
unsightly dimples and bumps—which no 
amount of filler or undercoating will 
eradicate or conceal—will be entirely 
eliminated. Paint will ‘cover a multitude 
of sins’, but it will not remove them! 
Truly, a perfect model loco paint finish 
starts in the metal-working stages. 

It may not be known generally that 
paint does not ‘key’ on to brass very 
well, particularly if the metal has been 
highly polished. Many a good model— 
brightly polished for exhibition com- 
petition purposes—has been completely 
marred by its builder attempting to 
paint it in the polished state without any 
previous treatment. 


Dull Surface 


It is often forgotten that the metal- 
polish which has been used to produce 
the bright finish contains paraffin oil, and 
that the perfectly even shiny surface 
must first be dulled—i.e. scratched with 
minute lines—before any attempt is 
made to paint it. 3 

This dulling may be carried out either 
with ‘blue-back’ dipped in water, or by 
dipping a piece of silk in a mixture of 


‘FFFF’ emery powder and _ water. 
(Emery abrasive finer than that which 
passes through a sieve with a inesh of 200 
to the linear inch being sometimes sold 
under the name of ‘flour’ emery). 


Leave the Tarnish 


If the body has never been polished 
brightly, and appears tarnished, it is a 
good plan to allow the tarnish to 
remain, as this will give a proper 
anchorage to the first paint coat, and a 
tough shock-resistant surface will be 
produced. 

After the surface of the metal has been 
suitably roughened, and all the in- 
equalities of the surface have been 
removed, the next process is that of 
chemically washing the body till abso- 
lutely all traces of grease and oil have 
been removed. It is not enough merely 
to dust down with a small brush (some 
people using the same brush as that 
used for painting for the purpose!) 
which simply moves the oil and dust 
from one part of the model to another. 

The body must be literally washed in 
a liquid which will solve grease and oil, 
and in this respect the reader would be 
well advised not to use petrol (of any 
colour!) for the purpose; as this fluid— 
even ‘lighter fuel’—is far from pure. 
The best thing to use is benzine, which is 
obtainable at the chemist’s, and can be 
said to be as free from oil as one could 
possibly wish. 


Gas Warning 


Ethylene Dichloride and Carbon 
Tetrachloride (‘Thawpit’) are both quite 
good, but the former has a nasty quality 
of forming the poisonous phosgene gas 
when mixed with tobacco smoke. So if 
used, it should be manipulated out of 
doors in a breeze—and No Smoking! 
Benzine is, of course, highly inflammable, 
so due care is necessary to avoid any 
accidents. 

There are professional model-makers 
who insist on the superiority of caustic 
soda for grease-removal, but in the 
writer’s opinion, its use is both 
dangerous and unnecessary unless old 
paint of a very obstinate nature is being 
removed, and it is possible to com- 
pletely immerse the whole loco body in 
a covered bucketful of caustic for 24 
hours. 

It is a dangerous substance—all the 
more so because it looks so innocuous 
and innocent, neither fuming nor 


A Suitable Hack-Saw 


1 you happen to break a hack- 
saw blade, do not discard it. 
Take the best piece, fit it into an 
old handframe, and you will find 
you can use it for a considerable 
time in this way. 
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smelling in any way—and rubber gloves 
should be worn during all handling 
operations. Any splashes on the clothes 
should be immediately liberally treated 
with vinegar or acetic acid, for if this is 
not done, every splash will mean a hole. 

Incidentally, a hair brush must never 
be used with caustics, but one of fibre or 
glass-wool. Failing either, the odd 
quirks and corners in the loco body may 
be cleaned with a sharpened stick of 
hardwood. (When finished with, all the 
caustic should be disposed of down an 
outside drain, and the latter washed 
down with water). 


Little Handling 


After either benzine or caustic 
washing, the body should be handled as 
little as possible, so that grease from the 
pores of the fingers does not get upon 
its surface. It is a good idea to hold the 
body where possible between the thumb 
and forefinger, gripping the extreme 
edges of the footplate and allowing the 
boiler to occupy the space under the 
palm of the hand. 

In any case, make a definite point of 
never touching any of the larger sur- 
faces, such as the boiler, cab sidesheets 
or tender-sides, as these are already not 
easy to paint flat with a brush, without 
any extra problems arising from surface 
grease. 

As regards the paint used, it may be 
said, truthfully that any really good 
undercoating may be used providing 
that it is strained through clean silk 
before use and that only pure spirit of 
turpentine is used to thin it somewhat. 
For the subsequent colour-coats, it is 
best to use those specially ground and 
matched by any of the several model 
firms advertising in these pages. It is not 
worth while to try and mix one’s own. 


Thinning Instructions 


When using model paints be certain to 
adhere strictly to the maker’s in- 
structions in regard to thinning and 
methods of working and, above all, do 
not experiment! The makers have done 
all that for you. 

When applying paint, always be 
certain to lay on sufficient at the corners 
and projecting angles (such as the 
rounded corner between the top of a 
Belpaire fire-box and the boiler-barrel) 
for paint has an odd habit of drawing 
away from corners and protruberances. 

It is also a mistake to finish off a 
narrow edge (such as a footplate valance) 
by drawing the brush across a corner. 
Always finish off by pulling the brush 
down .the whole length of the surface 
for its last stroke. 

In all the painting work the reader 
will find his worst enemy is dust. It 
seems to be everywhere directly one 
decides to paint a model loco! The 


writer has found that out-of-doors is 
best, if it is a calm day, when the dust 


has been laid and the air cooled by a 
shower of rain. 


The Best Place 


Failing these desirata, a cool green- 
house or conservatory is excellent. But 
never, in any circumstances, attempt to 
get good results by working in any room 
where there is a carpet or where 
people are always going to and fro upon 
their lawful domestic occasions—such 
movements ‘produce a veritable sand- 
storm! 

Finally, never work in a coat, but with 
the shirt-sleeves rolled up high. This 
may sound facetious, but it is surprising 
the amount of dust which drops on to 
one’s work from the coat-sleeve; which is 
always in movement as one works. 

If a fast-drying paint is being ma- 
nipulated, it is a good plan to wash 
occasionally the brush in pure turpen- 
tine, as otherwise the ‘heel’ of the 
former will gradually become charged 
with partly-set paint and lose its 
springiness and thus fail to lay on the 
colour evenly and without ripples. The 


Invisible writing 


SOME 


N days of old when civil war waged 
i: was often necessary for leaders of 

Opposing parties to write their letters 
in code or use ‘invisible’ ink in case the 
messenger was waylaid by enemies on 
the road. Codes and ciphers, of course, 
are still employed today in despatches 
concerning secret military information. 
During the war all governments main- 
tained a special staff of highly skilled 
experts to decipher enemy documents or 
invent codes for their own use. 

There are hundreds of ways of writing 
secret messages, and if you are in- 
terested here are a few notes on the 
subject. If you wish to send a letter toa 
friend which only he can read, here is a 
very novel method. Using a clean quill 
pen (make your own from a large 
feather), write your message in a solution 
of cobalt chloride. Although the words 
will appear green in colour when 
written, they will disappear if breathed 
upon and not reappear until your friend 
heats the sheet of paper. 


A Burning Message 


Equally novel is the following method. 
Into about half an eggcupful of water 
place sufficient saltpetre (obtainable 
from chemists) until the water refuses to 
dissolve any more. With the end of a 
wooden penholder write your message 
in the solution, being careful to join 
each word, and line of words or letters, 
to the next. The writing must be 
continuous. 

Your friend (who is ‘in the know’) 
applies a red-hot matchstick to a pre- 
arranged starting point on the paper 
and a thin trail of fire like a smouldering 


brush—if a fin. or in. flat one— 
should be kept flat by loading it with 
paint occasionally and drawing it along 
a waste scrap of metal, which treatment 
helps to keep the hairs in good fettle. 


Each individual surface should be 
painted individually, keeping all un- 
avoidable joint-lines behind in the 


shadow, so that they are inconspicuous. 
Thus, breaks in the continuity of the 
footplate painting should be made 
where the splashers protrude, and in the 
case of outside-framed engines, the 
spring drop-hangers form a convenient 
point for a break-line. 


Direction of Painting 


Always work away from, rather than 
towards small projections such as lamp- 
irons, couplings and buffers. Never 
allow too much paint to run into right- 
angled crevasses and seams, as nothing 
‘gums up’ the best of models easier than 
this simple mistake. Remember, too, 
that two thin coats are much better 
than one heavy, syrupy coat; which not 
only dries slowly, but effectively blinds 


and novel cyphers 


SECRET 


fuse will burn its way along the path 
taken by your saltpetre ‘writing’, thus 
revealing the hidden message. 

If you write or draw on coloured 
Paper, using a solution of nitrate of 
bismuth as your ‘ink’, the work will be 


invisible when dry, but on damping, the . 


lines will appear in white. 

By writing with a weak solution of 
copper sulphate you can produce a 
secret message which requires the fumes 
of smelling salts (or a little liquid 
ammonia) to render visible. The 
writing can be rendered invisible again 
by holding the paper before a gentle 
heat. 

So much for invisible inks. Now fora 
few codes and ciphers. Cut along narrow 
strip of paper and wind it around a 
length of bamboo cane or broom 
handle as though you were putting on a 
puttee (i.e. overlapping each turn of 
paper slightly). 

Now write your message along the 
length of the paper-draped rod and then 
unwind the paper. Arrange before- 
hand with your chum to have a rod of the 
same diameter as the one you used. By 
winding your strip-of writing on ‘to his 
stick carefully, he will be able to decipher 
the message. 


Alphabet Codes 
There are countless variations of the 
following code. The alphabet is first 
written across a sheet of paper from 
A to Z. Underneath each letter in the 
top line substitute an alternative letter 
(or number) thus: 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN Oetce. 
DCBAKJIGFEOHLMNetc. 
Using the above, the word BOOK 
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out all the super-detail to which one has 
been put to such pains to faithfully 
model. 


Hard First Coat 


Allow the primer (undercoat) to dry 
thoroughly, and very carefully remove 
‘any ‘knibs’ or settled dust-flecks with 
the silk and flour emery, using the very 
lightest pressure possible during the 
Process so that the bare metal is not 
exposed where the treatment has taken 
place. 

The actual colour-coat or coats may 
now be applied-in the same way, making 
each successive coat of a slightly different 
shade to the previous one, so that any 
inadvertant gaps may be detected 
instantly. 

The model should be continually 
examined at all stages to ensure that 
every portion of its surface is covered. 
If any gaps are allowed to remain, it is 
completely impossible to cover them 
afterwards without their presence being 
detectable in the final coat. Time well 
spent will make the model worth while. 


can be used in 


CODES — 


would be written CNNO or the word 
LION thus: HFNM. 

Ogham, an ancient form of Irish 
writing, will give you a simple but 
baffling code. Here is the alphabet, 
which contains twenty characters: 


BLwW s§s N 
HeD TG QU 


AHHH AHH 


MGNG F Re ALO SUE NE ' 


The word HOBBIES using the Ogham 
alphabet would be written: 


x 


HOM 6 Briss 


The Morse code can be made more 
puzzling if the dots are placed above a 
line and dashes below. Here is the word 
MONDAY in ordinary Morse characters: 


M O° .N D A Y 


_-_ —_—— — —ee _— —-— — 


Here is the same word written the 
‘puzzling’ way: 


M ° N D A u 
If you think that too difficult, make 
small ‘mountains’ for dots and large 
ones for dashes. Here is MONDAY by 
this method: 


M fo) N D A Ag 


All these secret codes are interesting 
to work out and use in private corre- 
spondence, name marking, etc. 
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ALPHABET 


edd org 


E fo r— 


- EMULSION 


HE film’ which we buy from the 

chemist tightly rolled on to a 
wooden or metal roller is made up of 
three distinct layers:—(1) The Backing 
paper, (2) ‘Base’ and (3) Emulsion. 

The emulsion is the layer that does 
the work of taking the picture and is 
composed of some light-sensitive sale 
such as silver nitrate, suspended in a 
surround of collodion or a_ similar 
substance. This is run, when in a liquid 
state, on to the ‘base’ which is a strip of 


CELLULOID oe 


SS 


BACKING 


PAPER, 

transparent celluloid. The backing paper 
goes behind the two and is for pro- 
tection. 

Being light-sensitive means that a 
material reacts differently according to 
the amount of light that falls on it, and as 
an image of the scene outside is thrown 
on the emulsion of a film the picture is 
built up by the varying reaction of this to 
light and shade. 

Emulsions vary a lot, some being more 
sensitive to light than others. Their 
sensitiveness is spoken of as ‘speed’ and 
the faster the film the greater its 
sensitivity. Most emulsions are sensitive 
to red rays (hence they can be developed 
by a red light) but others are sensitive 
to all rays, these being called ‘panchro- 
matic’ (all colours). 


ENLARGING 


HIS is a very fascinating part of 

photography and is the making of 
big prints from little negatives. It is 
done by projecting a picture of the 
negative on to a sheet of sensitive paper 
in just the same way that a magic 
lantern throws a slide on the screen. 


ESIVLS/O/Y 


BRRT UMTS EMM 


The projection acts as would a negative 
of that size and so a big print is obtained 
on the paper. 

There are three types of enlarger:— 
the horizontal, vertical and daylight. 
The horizontal is exactly similar to a 
magic lantern, with an easel upon which 
the picture comes standing in front just 
like a little screen. 
the lens points downwards, the printing 
paper being laid horizontally on the 
base. This type is now very popular as it 
makes composition and the adjusting of 
the paper very easy. 

The daylight enlarger is in the form of 
a box with the sensitive paper one end 
and the negative the other. Here a 
dark-room must be used for loading and 
the instrument is then taken out and 
pointed to the sky to make the exposure. 


EXPOSURE 

BOOK could be written about 

exposures. The name covers the 
length of time that the light from the 
subject is allowed to play on the sensi- 
tised emulsion of the film. This time 
can be from the smallest fraction of a 
second to many minutes, everything 
depending on the actinic value of the 
light and the size of the lens opening. 

Roughly all exposures fall into two 
groups ‘Instantaneous’ and ‘Time’. The 
first means any exposure down to about 
gly second, the shutter just flashing 
across the lens, while the second may 
run into many minutes, the shutter 
opening and remaining open till the 
trigger is pressed again. 

Most box cameras work at a standard 
rate of 34, second for a snap, but by a 
slight adjustment, time exposure of any 
length can be given. 

The best way to get exposures correct 
for various subjects and light strengths 
is to use one of the simple charts that 
are often given in the back of photo- 
graphic diaries, etc. 


F for— 


FOCAL LENGTH 


HE focal length of a lens is a different 
thing to the f numbers which 
indicated the size of 
stop. It is a definite 
quality of a lens and 
does not differ with 
the stop numbers. 

It is found by meas- 
uring the distance be- 
tween the lensand film 
(the image being in 
sharp focus) when the 
rays entering the lens 
are parallel to one 

another, that is to say 
when the item focused 
is at infinity. In actual 
practice a subject at 
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VERTICAL 


In a vertical enlarger | 


Short illustrated hints for the 
amateur. Look out for the 


remaining letters and notes. 


a few miles distance gives virtually 
parallel rays. 

The main thing an amateur should 
know is that the longer the focal length 
of a lens the bigger the picture it will 


LENS 


POINT YQ 
OF 


RAYS COMUNE 
IN PARALLEL 


1 
ae FOCAL LENGTH mpl 


give from any given position, the size 
varying in direct proportion to the 
focal length. Thus a 6in. lens will give 
twice the size of picture of a 3in. lens. 
Short focus lenses take up less space and 
give a greater ‘depth of focus’ than long 
focus and so they are most often used 
for miniature cameras. 


‘f-NU MBERS’ 
| be front of a camera you will see a 

small pointer which runs round a 
scale upon which are scribed f 8, f 11, 
f 16, etc. These are the ‘stop’ numbers 
and tell you the size of the opening in 
front of the lens through which rays are 
getting to the 
film. This open- 
ing can be 
changed in size 
by moving the 
pointer and the 
variation —_ has 
the effect of 
controlling the 
amount of light 
passing. It also 
does one or 
two other useful things. 

The figure shown means the number of 
times the diameter of the opening will 
go into the focal length of the lens 
(virtually the distance from glass to film). 
Thus f 8 means the diameter is 4 of the 
focal length, f 16, #4 and so on. 

Smaller openings need more exposure 
and the variation is according to the 
square of the area of the openings 
concerned. For example, if an opening 
was twice as big as another, the’smaller 
would require four times as much 
exposure. 


FOG 


HE only rays of light to reach the 

film in a camera should be those 
coming from the image. Sometimes rays 
get in some other way, as, say, through a 
hole in the bellows, and these blackening 
in the part on which they fall, appear on 
the print as white areas. The work of 
such vagrant light-rays is spoken of as 
‘fog’. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisements are inserted at the rate of 3d. per word prepaid. Name and address are counted, but initials or groups, such as E.P.S. or £1/11/6 are accepted 
as one word. Postal Order and Stamps must accompany the order and advertisements will be inserted in the earliest issue. Announcements of fretwork goods 
or those shown in Hobbies Handbook are not accepted. Orders can be sent either to Hobbies Weekly, Advert. Dept., Dereham, Norfolk, or Temple House, 


Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4 


OMEWORKERS required, either 
sex, light assembly. Part or full 
time. S.A.E.—Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade 


ANTED. Skipping rope handles, 
Christmas tree. tubs, sample and 
prices to—‘K’ Toys, Brookfield Rd., 


Street, Lichfield. eel Bristolno: 
TART yourself. Pleasant and profit- Stain tar subs. Cool, pleasant 
able occupation (whole or spare smoking for pipe or cigarettes. Will 


time) making fancy Leather and Felt 
goods. For particulars and rates write— 
Grange Co., 4 Taylor Street, Leicester. 
LASS Cutters. The ‘Karbo Tungsten 
Carbide Cutter’ for glass and glazed 
tiles. Outlasts 50 steel wheels. Limited 
home market supplies available at 3/3 
post paid or C.O.D. extra.—Euco Tools 
Ltd. (Dept. A), 44 London Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. _ Ses 
UMPER packet tree! Contains 40 
different stamps including U.P.U. 
Silver Wedding, Coronation, Silver 
Jubilee, Peace, Regent issues, etc. Send 
3d. postage and request approvals.— 
J. F. Smith, 60 Boyne Road, London, 
S.E.13. ; pec 
OME Watch and Clock repair 
outfit. “Includes watchmaker’s eye- 
glass, tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, 
brush, oil, plus explanatory booklet 
fully illustrated. In container. Skill 
unnecessary, invaluable for all fine work. 
42/9 inclusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A), 
5A Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 


7 ARGE pictorial stamp packet, 3d., or 
| ee stamps, hinges, 6d., pro- 
viding my superb approvals requested.— 
Day, 73 Thornton Gate, Cleveleys. 


= 7 HOURLY spare-time income. Full 
5 = instructions, 3/-. Six different 
advertising magazines packed with bar- 
gains, 1/--—R. Lowes, 
Northumberland. 


35 “mm. cinematograph films. Cow- 
boy, comedy,.drama, etc. 50ft., 
2/6; 100ft., 4/6; 200ft., 7/6. Sample set, 
film strips of above subjects, 1/3.—Jones, 
51 Cranford Drive, Hayes, Middx. 
JERSONS wanted, to make model 
bungalows at home. _ Interesting, 
clean, easy work. Top rates paid. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for free 
details.—Bennett Models, 137 Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


BRANCHES 
LONDON 
78a New Oxford St., W.C.1 
(Phone MUSeum 2975) 
87 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
(LONdon Wall 4375) 
117 Walworth Road, S.E.17 


Simonburns,. 


save pounds. Send 1/6 and S.A.E. for this 
new genuine formula.—Nisbet, Dept. 
H.T.1., 48 Russell St., Derby. 


REE—eight Indian Cat., 1/6. Gandhi, 

Inauguration of Republic, etc. Re- 
quest approvals.—P. R. Cox, 32 Wadley 
Rd., London, E.11. 

TAMPS—50. for 1/6 from Austria, 

Bohemia, Canada, Great Britain, 
India, Norway, Roumania or Switzerland. 
All eight packets for 10/6. 100 B.C., 1/9. 
500 World, 4/-. 50 China, 1/2. 100 


French Colonials, 3/-. 25 Egypt, 1/-. Ask 
for approvals and receive free gift of four 
train stamps. All albums and accessories 
supplied.—H. M. Harman (Dept. 14), 
6 St. Patricks Rd., Coventry. 


DESIGN SHEET AND KIT FOR 
WAGON AND HORSES TOY 


EQUEST approvals, send 3d. for 
pecial album.—Goddard, Al 
Kimberley Road, Bournemouth. 
NTRODUCING a complete practical 
course of study, covering all aspects of 
Perspex and Waxcraft modelling. Con- 
taining all necessary tools, materials, 
etc., with non-technical fully illustrated 
plans and instructions. Other kits and 
accessories. Catalogue, 6d.—Plastics 
Home Products, 18 St. Mary’s Road, 
London, N.9. 
Ree approvals and enclose 6d. 
for Stamp Finder, indispensable for 
identifying stamps.—Jeffreys, 2 Bay View, 
Craigavon, Port Talbot. 


GLASGOW 
326 Argyle Street (Phone CENtral 5042) 
MANCHESTER 
10 Piccadilly (Phone CENtral 1787) 

BIRMINGHAM 
14 Bull Ring 
SHEFFIELD 

4 St. Paul’s Parade 


LEEDS 
10 Queen Victoria Street (Phone 28639) 
HULL 
10 Paragon Square 
SOUTHAMPTON 
25 Bernard Street 
BRISTOL 
30 Narrow Wine Street (Phone 23744) 


Head Office & Factories HOBBIES LTD., DEREHAM, NORFOLK 
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Beste your collection with 
Pictorial stamps. Modern pictorial 
issues are triumphs of both the de- 
signers and printer’s art. Our approval 
sheets will help you to form a grand 
collection of these, easily and cheaply. 
Set of three mint San Marino stamps 
bearing pictures of United States 
stamps, 10d.—E. Townsend, 92 Tenby 
Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 


200 f 


DIFFERENT world stamps, 3/-; 

100, 1/3. Gift voucher free.— 

Selby, 66 Donnington Rd., London, 

N.W.10. 

£500 yearly earned at home. 

_ Two famous Courses, 10/-. 

Eversell Modern Publications (Dept. 4), 
37 Duke Street, Brighton. 

OMEWORKERS send 2/- for my 

latest employment list, to—W. H. 


Willoughby, 58 Capworth Street, 
London, E.C.10. 


Making this model is 
easy with the design 
free with this issue 
and Kit (No. 2854) of 
materials obtainable 
for 3/7 from Hobbies 
% Branches or by post 
for 4/4 from Hobbies 
Ltd., Dereham, 
Norfolk. 


TAMPS Free ! ! Twenty unused 
(23d.). — G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


OYS! Send for our super price 

catalogue of tricks, jokes and 
novelties. Terrific selection. The best 
jokes of the century. Cig-bangs, plate 
lifters, itching powder, etc. S.A.E. to— 
Chung Lee’s Magic Shop, 61 Wellfield 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 

NLARGE your drawings mechani- 

cally with the ‘Perfect’ pantograph. 
Hardwood with metal fitments. With 
instructions, 6/6 posted.—G. F. Rhead, 


Thurston End, Hawkedon, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 
LANS for constructing a splendid 
exhibition model of the ‘Maltese 
Dghajsa’, length 8ins., 6/--—Malta Handi- 
craft Plans, 33 St. Vincent Street, 


Sliema, Malta. 

Fortune making, 
10,000 guaranteed Ree 
secrets, latest manufacturing methods 
(illustrated), 867 pages valuable money- 
making information, exceptional bar- 
gain, 12/6.—Orlestones, Riverside Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


NTRODUCTIONS. Pen __ friends, 
companionship or marriage.—V.C.C., 
34 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 


We give you back the 
I/- you spend on your 
Modelcraft List when 
you order Modelcraft 
goods. 


Every Modelcraft List contains a 1/- refund voucher 
which can be used as cash when buying Modelcraft 
goods, either by post or in your modelshop. The 
list gives full details of over 600 plans, planbooks, 
kits and accessories and these are interspersed 
with helpful articles, notes and hints, historical data, 
etc. 


MODELCRAFT MAGAZINE 


Besides carrying all those really different articles 
which make it such fascinating reading the magazine 
contains a quarterly supplementary list bringing the 
main list up-to-date. You can order it direct or from 
your modelshop. A year’s subscription for four issues 
of the Magazine and the annual list costs 4/6. 


MODELCRAFT LTD. 


77 (F) GROSVENOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.I 


NICOTEXIT 


THE GUARANTEED SMOKING DETERRENT 


* POSITIVELY STOPS SMOKING IMMEDIATELY and for 
several hours after each application. Purchase price 
refunded if it fails to do so. 

* ONE BOTTLE IS USUALLY SUFFICIENT to establish 
control of smoking in any form. It is not poisonous. 


Invaluable to all who smoke too much 


Obtainable only by post from Sole Conces- 
5/ Per Bottle sionnaires for Great Britain:— 


Post Free 
THE NICOTEXIT COMPANY (Dept. B.6.) 
62 High Street, Croydon, Surrey 


Indispensable to all interested in motor cars. 


The two popular Car Books 


SO™WHERE’S THAT CAR FROM!” 
SsPOPULAR CARS ILLUSTRATED” 
6d. each 
From all Stationers and Booksellers 


or from RALEIGH PRESS, EXMOUTH 


““Sam’s doing a sweep... 


He’s coxswain, you chump— he doesn’? clean the funnels. He’s 
doing a sweep —a wide turn— to bring the boat’s head into the 
wind so’s he won’t bump when he comes alongside. I started as 
coxswain when I stepped up to Leading Seaman last August. It’s 
one of the best jobs going, but you’ve got to be smart— they say 
a ship’s known by her boats. I remember the first trip I made 


Br 


.. in Alex. harbour .. . 


For full details of how to join and descriptive booklet ‘Here is 
the Navy, write to THE DIRECTOR OF NAVAL RECRUITING, 
Dept. ¥/37; ADMIRALTY, LONDON, S.W.1- 


| Make the ROYAL NAVY 


' your career 


BE STRONG 


1 Guarantee, as a Builder of Men for 22 years, to give you 10 to 25 inches 
more Muscle in 30 days—or money back. Full details of famous 4-in-1 
Course, recommended by ‘Health & Strength’ since 1928, sent under 
plain cover on receipt of 1d. stamp. Lionel Stebbing Institute (HB/15), 
28 Dean Road, London, N.W.2 Established 1928 


WEBLEY 


Marvellously accurate for target practice. 


Senior Mark 1 
Junior Webley Air Rifle 
Write for List. WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD. 


166 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM,ENG. 


YOU CAN BECOME A 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 


Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 
yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. Let us send details 
of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

““NO PASS—NO FEE” 


If you would ‘ike to know about our unique method of preparin, 
you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we will 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 
ligation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor”. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.|! 


AIR PISTOLS 


No licence required to purchase. 


HOBBIES BRITISH 


‘ FRETSAW BLADES 


YELLOW LABEL 1/3 per doz. 
BLUE LABEL 1/- per doz. 


From Hobbies Branches or by post (23d. 
extra) from Hobbies Ltd. Dereham, Norfolk 


MODEL CONSTRUCTIONAL KITS 
that are well known for quality and low price _ 

AR YDA MODEL AIRCRAFT 

a Include both flying and non- 

flying types; sizes and prices to 


suit all Modellers. Each kit 
complete with plan, building 


: - instructions and all necessary 
sr oS ees parts. : 
AQUIL EL SHIPS & BOATS 
‘This series Channel 
“ineludes = es Steamers, 
eM Ort coop : i etc. Sizes 


is es Launches, ce range from 

bungs Cabin e 20ins. to 

| @ ELECTRIC TOOLS | “cto: Gee length; _and 
H 


Yachts, prices from 
4 ee Nome! Ct 6 ss 18/- to 62/6. 
® es 


AN ORMA MODEL BUILDINGS 


This range of Model Buildings 
includes shops, houses, factories, 


OME REPAIRs 


Witwin THE “BUDGET? OF 


EVERY HOUSEHOLDER. ae é railway buildings, etc., which are 
toe Zs all designed to 4 mm. scale 
AR OWNER | suitable for OO gauge Model 


Railway lay-outs, etc. 


ARTISAN, © . 
pELMAKER, ane Full particulars can be obtained from your local dealer, or 
Ww send for particulars to: 


a MODELLERS SUPPLY LTD. 


ee : ; : DEFT. He! 
ASPLEY, HUDDERSFIELD 


ath —explori in- 
homie SKD ae the fascin WOLF CUB } in. 
ating pastime of model making WOME CONSTRUCTOR ELECTRIC DRILL 
and a score of handicrafts—all A gem of compactness—weighs only 
by means of the Wolf Cub 3!bs. yet possesses ample speed and 
5 reserve power for all general pur- 
electric drill and Home Plugs into any lighting or 


Constructor Kits. : r ft VA 
WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUCTOR SAW KIT EX] Fe da LA S. 
Complete saw kit powered by the ho 
Wolf Cub. Adjustable straight edge. a iF Se, \ a $ S26 Fe 
Also provides a powered workhead ! : f iE 


and portable electric drill, 


WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUCTOR LATHE 
KG : _ A fascinating way of earning 
Turns wood between centres up to 2’ 


dia. and 4” dia. for faceplate working (ees extra cash in spare time = 


Power unit is the Wolf Cub ; also for a= : 
use as portable electric drill. 5 Fe ‘i _ from odd pieces of lead. 


Small Outlay—Large Profits. 


WOLF CUB HOME CONSTRUCTOR DRILLING, ee : 
GRINDING AND POLISHING KIT. Sample mould 3/6d. Casting 


Powered by the Cub, drills holes, grinds Va S fb ee moulds, deep-cut and 
all kinds of surfaces; wirebrushes rust 


and old paint ; prepares. puristes ot x 2 5 3 praeae : ordinary type Aeroplanes, 

painting; fixes all sorts of househo Ry ¥ . . 

edsctrcha Remanee tag ey Soldiers, Farm and Wild 
DHILLING, GRINDING Figlem | \. fy _ Animals,Cars, etc. Stamped 
& POLISHING KIT. A BY : 

+ LOW PRICE CONVERSION SETS envelope for full list. 


Converts Wolf Cub or any Kit co form: complete Wolf Home: : Hlustrated Catalogue 9d. 
Constructor Equipment at attractive low prices. 7 of : 


HOME CONSTRUCTOR 


Wolf Cub Biers ie 


Ask your tool supplier today for full details or write direct to: 


WOLF ELECTRIC TOOLS LTD., PIONEER WORKS, HANGER LANE, 


LONDON, W.5 e TELEPHONE: PERIVALE 5651-4 MASTERCRAFT MOULDS 


69, ST. MARKS ROAD, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7 
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